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both men. Mr. Chamberlain could not be accused of
favouring the claims of Mr. Lloyd George, with whom,
he tells us, he "had at that time never been in any
closer relations than those which necessarily exist in
the lobby or behind the Speaker's Chair between men
of opposite parties who are yet obliged to do business
together". Furthermore, Air. Chamberlain could
hardly be expected either to forgive or forget the
attacks which Mr. Lloyd George had made on the
honour of his father and other members of his family
at the time of the South African War: "There had been
both then and later much in his methods of controversy
which I intensely disliked, and I felt a great distaste for
his ways and little confidence in his judgment" At
the same time Mr. Asquith's control of affairs left a
great deal to be desired, and it was by no mear).s un-
known for him to be writing letters while nominally
presiding over the deliberations of his Cabinet.

In retrospect it can hardly be denied that even if it
were necessary for Mr. Asquith to go, the manner of
his going leaves a nasty taste in the mouth. That some
of the Conservative leaders were by no means guiltless
of rather sharp practice it is impossible to doubt, but
Mr. Chamberlain was not among the number. In
reading the record of those days one is struck by the
utter lack of frankness on the part of the protagonists.
There were meetings of one set of Ministers here, and
of another set there, but a frank discussion between
those principally concerned with a view to forming the
combination most likely to bring the war to a successful
conclusion was the one thing which never seems to
have occurred to anybody. Mr. Chamberlain acted
throughout with Lord Curzon, Lord Robert Cecil, and
Mr. Long, and to their credit they told Mr. Asquith